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They tell us that economics cannot change our human nature. That 
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is the great duty and service of sctence—to change human nature. Scien- 
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tific men have to collect a band of disciples and make a new world. As 
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far as I can gather from a long connection with boys, the only scientific 
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quality which is constant is inertia in response to change. The actual 
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change itself, when it has arrived, no one objects to, and every one says, 
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“Why didn’t we do that before?” Scientific workers rarely have their 
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opportunity in industry. To have their full opportunity they are to set 
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forth in the spirit of the Great Master to found a new kingdom: not to 
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manage industry by the standards and values of the present, but to trans- 
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form them. And they must do what our Master Himself did—collect a 
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faithful band of disciples imbued with the same belief. I know it is 
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freely said that scientific men cannot do this thing. They can, if only 
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they are true to themselves and their vision, they can absolutely change 
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the whole system under which industry is worked, and change the world 


to their ideals—Sanderson of Oundle’s Last Speech: H. G. Wells. 
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MAKE THIS A BOOK CHRISTMAS 


Always appreciated, easy-to mail, books are an implied compliment to the recipient and make an ideal gift. 
THE BEST NEW FICTION 








Name : Author Price Name Author Price 
Alaskan—James O. Curwood ...........5-seebees $2.00 Michael’s Evil Deeds—Oppenheim $2.00 
Bond Triumphant—Grahame .........5..+.0++e00 2.00 Mine with sn Iron Door—Harold 
Butterfly—Kathleen Norris ...........0..0-.000 2.00 Wel). WHA. os ieee. CK es al 2.00 
Black Oxen—Gertrude Atherton ...i............. 2.00 Money, Love and Kate—Eleanor — . 
Babbit—Sinelair Lewis ............2.c0 eevee see 2.00 Th. OCREE bso sn heme nk ciate e 2.00 
Canadian Crusoes—Catherine P, Traill ............ 2.00 Middle of the Road—Sir Philip 
Commandment of Moses—Stephen McKenna ...... 2.00 EINE 8 eV Sea i pe eae sees. 2.007 
Desert Healer—E. M. Hull .:........06,....02005 2.00 Master of Man—Hall Caine ..... 1.75 

bs SSRI Sali hs Sra S bleed ina’ 4,0 widen o/c 0s obits 2.00 Mystery Road—Oppenheim ..... 2.00 
Emily of New Moon—L. M. Montgomery ......... 2.00 Never the Twain Shall Meet— 
Faint. Perfume—Zona Gale .............:ceeseees 2.00 Peter B. Kyne »............ «. 2.00 
Feet of Clay—Margaret Tuttle ..................: 2.00 Over the Footlights—Leacock ... 2.00 
Flowing Gold—Rex Beach ..... eebctas parce’ Ake Mace 2.00 Powder of Sympathy—Morley .. 2.00 : 
Garden of God—H. deVere Stacpoole ............. 2.00 Ponjola—Cynthia Stockley ...........s.cecceeeee 
Gaspards of Pine Croft—Ralph Connor ........... 2.00 The Roughneck—Robert W. Service .............. 
Lantern Marsh—Cornell ................0.0.0008 2.00 Parowan .Bonanza—B. M. Bower ...........¢+.0++ 
Lonely Furrow—Maud Diver ............-....0005 2.00 Rufus—Grace Richmond .................eeceeeee 
Lost Lady—Willa Cather ..................005-- 1:90 Rover, The—Jos. Conrad .............scseesevees 
Moordius and Co.—W. J. Locke ............../.+. 2.00 Sir John Deering—Jeffrey Farnol ................ 
Maria Chapdelaine—Hemon ..................... 1.50 Tetherstones—Ethel M. Dell .................2055 Q 
Viking Heart—Salverson ...........0..ceeeeeeees 2.00 Tarzan and the Golden Lion—Burroughs .......... 2.00 
Woman of Knockaloe—Hall Caine ......./........ 1.50 Trail of the Golden Horn—H. A. Cody ........... 2.00 
When Xmas Crossed the Peace—Nellie McClung ... 1.00 This Freedom—A. 8. M. Hutchinson ............. 2.00 
Wanderer of the Wasteland—Zane Grey .......... 2.00 Postage on any of the'above books, 12¢ per copy 


REPRINT FICTION 
Selected from hundreds of titles on our shelves. Full size, strongly bound, beautiful jackets, making them suitable for 
gifts. All at one price, per copy 90c; postage 12c. 


Adventures in Friendship ............... David Grayson POUDEE OF SMB SPOOR bits cia see bb cn Sg bn Rhinos nae oe Dell 
Adventures in Contentment ............. David Grayson Kindred of the Dust..............0..6.. Peter B. Kyne 
Anne’s house of Dreams ............ L. M. Montgomery Light of the Western Stars..............5+4% Zane Grey 
Benton of the Royal Mounted ......... Ralph 8. Kendall SS: COUNE. SUMMON, «asso dics y d-s-dp dp c's ee ah Zane Grey 
Black Bartlemy’s Treasure ...../..5......2-0005 Farnol ORES Ory te Pe Pe Pe EE W. J. Locke 
Box with the Broken Seals ................. Oppenheim PM OGG aids 6 aos ¢ 0 eres dip 0 55G 5 Ub ime Sinclair Lewis 
Chronicles of the Imp ..:............-.e ce seceee Farnol MA POCOTIOUE “PGE so i kia e shoes ees alhieeg ees Zane Grey 
EET pe LIS WEEE PE oe eee Ethel M. Dell POT MAIS 552 6.554) 0 wis. 9 0:0 Sib hers stows oak exs bee Farnol 
DOO WRIIOE = 055 oes oe eS Se oN Caroline Lockhart PEO TAD a glo 8 hinge b NW dine bh'e wees Wm. McLeod Raine 
DGUOEE WEF ON a Saiki ok oak 5 acsd cee well Zane Grey ING UME ks vies iic's od u: vakeis le Wadas’e Wa 05a Aureos Stringer 
SPEPNG TON et Cots SAW Jonas coawahed ail Zane Grey WPMRRID TROCRGE 5S sae tha Sick ee hs Reeve dpe Sa ken Stringer 
Dunean Polite ..............6% Bee pt Marian Keith RENN MANNE aap Kee ce g's tds DAA et eoredae Stringer 
PLO: TIO OM i. Sin ob one sbs tie ney »....Hrank Packard RNR AIGBRD 55 osc b's nig b nid ds gv nw Gs ee SES Oppenheim 
Great Impersonation ................00ee00% Oppenheim POUR Oe PO MROMIOE Ls ico cia wk sp ane wees Peter B. Kyne 
Graydon of Windermere ..:.......-..6:.-.- McKowan PID: OPIN 2 oes pclae Hoch Oe wil hlnst a ebaee McClung 
Her Father’s Daughter .............-.5.0+ G. 8. Porter Malis, Of « ME YIORIAG oo oie 655 69 So eae eebde Montgomery 
FAGUHS. GE Ba Caear eo ss a Ek ah cass W. J. Locke AGEDDOR, VOGT 5 bak 056 6b S Siesaipginces oids'ph va eee Montgomery 
REPNTR MONE 55. sk dc baw a5 loc divig'a S50 sres's Robt. Stead a a A _. SESSEESIIRDS "Cty one eA oot ae James O. Curwood 
PEO WOOO i 5 ch Wins dios oak a 0 we Yuie ¢ odes Curwood Shadow of the Hast..............ssccseees E. M. Hull 
Sea OF ARO Caps slo tie do tg sivine Churchill FO RAS, RNG SEER e's 6 wing wptho-e'e 6 rks ope gece Ralph Cnonor 
BO BRE a OR Pe Marian Keith TE RS. 5 a SEN ON hy bt ee ES ph Zane Grey 
PO MVE vost in wtainin'o Ih ais oo DS PES ES tA cia E. H. Porter Weaey: Gr: Ce ISMES Sos ae OAs ee aecicgiee Kyne 
Jungle Tales of Tarzan ..............-.0000. Burroughs Valley of Silent Men................. James O, Curwood 
0 eS Rr ae Rr re Jean Webster Winning of Barbara Worth............... H. B. Wright 
Luck of the Mounted ................ Ralph 8. Kendall 
A FEW BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 

Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada, Great Company—Beckles| Wilson .............2++- 5.00 

——ANNS JOMOBOD oi ie hee cow e ewes $2.75 Romance of Western Canada—R. G. MacBeth...... 2.50 
Canada—Beckles Willson ..............eceeeeeee 2.00 Riders of the Plains—Haydon ................++5- 2.50 
Ambling Through Acadia—Towne................. 2.75 Canadian ‘Cities of Romance—Katherine Hale.... 2.00 
Casual Wanderings in Ecuador—Niles../.....:... 2.75 Policing the Plains—MacBeth ...............060+ 4.00 
The Outline of History—H. G. Wells.............. 5.50 POETS—Handsome valumes in padded leather bind- 
A Short History of the World—H. G.-Wells......... 4.50 ings, assorted. colors. desirable gift editions. In- 
Builders of the Canadian Commonwealth—Geo. H. eludes Tennyson, Longfellow. Burns. Whittier, 

BIRO a Fire CLR AHE ER bike ep eS O56 Wie <4 sobs Dye he 3.00 Browning, Shelley, Milton, Coleridge, Scott, 
Before the White Man ‘Came—Maud Burkholder... 2.25 Wordsworth, and others. Each................ 3.50 
Peoples’ Life of Christ—Papini ................. 4.00 Bliss Carman, Later Poems ..............csseee0e8 2.50 
Books and Characters—Lytton Strachey........... 4.50 Pauline Johnson—Flint and Feather. Complete 
My Journey Round the World—Lord Northeliffe.. 4.50 MOND: sa, crs Liu hulhie eh his Ke tieroks Adina kok $2.75 3.50 
Indian Days in. the Canadian Rockies—Marius KIPLING—This ever-popular author’s works. hand- 

CO Gas pis <5 Sep RS Sa dine b-o-9 0d ete OF pin Wi cle bwin 6's 2.50 somely bound in scarlet leather, limp, thin. paper 
Ce eee oe OR a ee ar a ee re 75 with gilt edges, size» 7x4% inches, ali titles. 
Spinning Wheels and Homespun—Helen E. Williams ‘2.50 ee) BOE Es OPe ry Even Pre er ee tr Pe Se 2.75 


An immense range of books for boys and girls suitable for gifts or prizes. at 25c, 35c, 50c and up. Tell us how many and 
what you want to pay, we will select for you. 


| F. E. OSBORNE . 
Alberta’s Largest School Supply House Calgary, Alberta 
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Che A.C.A. Magazine 
MAGISTRI NEQUE SERVI 


Official Organ of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc. 
Published on the Tenth of Each Month. 


a 
EXECUTIVE OF A.T.A.—1923-24: 


President: J. E. Somers Edmonton 
tonne Past President: Chas. Peasiey, Medicine Hat. 
Vice-President: F. D. B. po nong Cal a 
General Secretary-Treasurer: John W. Barne dmonton. 


TRUSTEES: H.C. Newland, Edmonton; hi ° M. B. Tier, Calgary; 
Golden L. Woolf, Cardston; Miss M. J. Goudie, Medicine Hat; 
Miss Ada |. Wright, Vegreville. 


SOLICITORS: Van Allen, Simpson & Smith, Edmonton. 


LAW oo. H. C. eae John W. Barnett, Charles E. 
Peasley, J. E. Somerville, F. D. B. Johnson. 


The A.C.A. Magazine 
EDITOR: H. C. Newland, M.A., LL.B., Edmonton. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS: T. E. A. Stanley, Calgary; J. T. Cuyler, 
Medicine Hat; Miss M. J. Goudie, Medicine Hat; R. V. Howard, 
Canmore; C. S. Edwards, Edmonton; J. D. Ferguson, Calgary. 


BUSINESS MANAGER: John W. Barnett, Edmonton. 
Published, Controlled and Edited by the 

ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
10012 102nd Street, Edmonton, Alta. 











Subscription: Members of A.T.A. - = = = = = §$1,00 per annum 

Non-Members - = + + = » = $1,560 per annum 
Vol Iv. Edmonton, December, 1923 No. 7 
r en 


BRANDON (MAN.) SCHOOL BOARD 
WABAMUN SCHOOL BOARD 
CASTOR SCHOOL BOARD 
WAINWRIGHT 8.D. No. 1658 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED No. 32 
REDCLIFF SCHOOL BOARD 
VERMILION SCHOOL BOARD 
CRAIGMYLE SCHOOL BOARD 


Candidates selected for the above posts who are 
,.members of the A.T.A. are earnestly requested to apply 
for information to 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Ave., Edmonton. j 




















es 
Oftirial Announcements 
PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 
Membership Subscription 
Dues to to The A.T.A. 
Annual Salary ATA. Magazine Total 
.) a S| | $ 5.00 $ 1.00 $6.00 
(2) $1500 but less than $2000...... 7.00 1.00 8.00 
(3) $2000 but less than $2500...... 9.00 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2500 and over ........................ 10.00 1.00 11.00 


N.B.—The above dues include membership to the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation. The subscription to the ‘‘A.T.A. Maga- 
zine’’ is not compulsory, but no loyal member of the Alliance 
should withhold the $1.00 subscription. 





5. A vigorous collection campaign now will do more than 
anything else to assist the Executive in planning for the entire 


year. A splendid collection report will mean more than most 
members realize. 


Has your Local appointed a good live membership com- 
mittee ? 


CONTRACTS—TEACHERS ACCEPTING NEW POSITIONS 


A recent judgment of the Alberta Appeal Court shows that 
a secretary-treasurer of a school board cannot be delegated to 
make arrangements for appointing a teacher except the school 
board has by resolution at a regular or special meeting specifi- 
cally appointed the particular teacher. If a teacher receives a 
letter from a school board accepting bim as teacher it is nscss- 
sary that there be a guarantee given that a resolution such as 
referred to above has been formally passed by the board; other- 
wise the teacher has no hold on the school board nor any of the 
members or officials thereof. The contract MUST be signed 
before the teacher commences duties. 


REPORTS OF LOCAL ALLIANCE MEETINGS, ETC. 


The A.T.A. Magazine does not contain sufficient Alliance 
news. This complaint is frequently made. The fault, however, 
is not due to the management, but to the fact that the Editor 
and others responsible for collecting material for the Magazine 
are not given the necessary support by the Locals. If a Press 
Correspondent has not been appointed by your Local, the Secre- 
tary or President should send in reports of Local Alliance Meet- 
ings, School Fairs, Items of Personal Interest—to members, new 
appointments, marriages of members, deaths of members, etc., 
Reports of Conventions and Institutes, and all other items of 
local educational interest. These reports are really DESIRED, 
and persons sending same will receive the sincere thanks of 
the Provincial Executive. 


TEACHERS IN DIFFICULTIES 


Members are urgently requested not to prejudice their case 
by acting without having received advice previously. Several 
cases have recently been brought to our notice where teachers 
have Been stampeded into action—have even resigned—thereby 
rendering it impossible for the Alliance to be of assistance. 


If a member in difficulties is a member of a Local Alliance, 
refer your case to the Local Executive, and if they so recom- 
mend, the matter may be referred to Headquarters. A report 
should be forwarded by the Locai Executive. Many cases may 
be more expeditiously and successfully dealt with by the Local 
Alliance than by the Central body. Local organizations should 
function wherever possible. 


If a Member at Large, a letter, letfergram or long distance 
phone call will be promptly attended to, and the necessary ad- 
vice tendered. (Phone Number 31583, Edmonton.) 


LOCALS 


Have you tried to form a local and been discouraged and un- 
successful? The time of disappointment should now be ended. 
No longer is it necessary to be compelled to gather together 
TEACHERS can meet in one centre, the Annual General Meet- 
ing has instructed the General Secretary to recognize them as 
a Provisional Local Alliance; that is to say: If headquarters 
is informed of the name of the Provisional Local Secretary all 
official notices, communications, etc., will be forwarded. Don’t 
be satisfied by being merely a ‘‘member at large’’: get into 
the organization work, and make the Alliance function in your 
midst—Provisional Locals should spring up everywhere. MAKE 
SURE OF ONE WHERE YOU ARE. Don’t leave it to 
**George’’ to do it. Do your ‘‘ bit.’’ 
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The New Century Library 


Old Books That Are Always Best 
Books for All Ages and All Tastes 


Gifts that are best—books by the standard 
authors—may be procured in sets or isngle 
volumes. Bound in genuine Morocco or in 
Lambskin, with gilt top and silk marker. Il- 
lustrations especially done for this edition. 
Size of page, 414 inches by 6% inches. Printed 
in clear type on India paper. Posttpaid price, 
in Morocco, $2.50 per volume; in Lambskin, 
$2.00. 


Dickens Hugo Bronte Thackeray 
Dumas Lam) Cicero Browning 

Eliot Poe Austen Trollope 

Scott Lever Bacon Shakespeare 
Hale Emerson Lytton Marcus Aurelius 


MASTERPIECE IN COLOUR 
Edited by T. Leman Hare 


Each volume contains eight pictures reproduced 
in color, together with a monograph on the artist by 
a writer of distinction. 

More than thirty-five articles included. Each book 
has an attractive illustrated cover, and is bound in 
cloth, printed on a heavy quality of paper» Some of 
the titles are as follows: 


Bellini Gainsborough Whistler 
Burne-Jones Greu-e Leonardo da Vinci 
Constable Holman Hunt Millais 
Corot Reynolds Millet 
Delacroix Turner Rambrandt 

Watts 
THE UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS 

OF 


JOHN BUCHAN 


For all who can appreciate clear. open-air tales of 
adventure and mystery; for all those who like the 
author, have caught something of the spirit of the hil!s 
and gilens, and running waters and stormy skies. 
Earliest procurable works in this edition. Thirteen 
volumes. some of the most popular of which are as 
follows: 

Salute to Adventurers—‘‘I tell of old Virginian tales.’’ 

John Burnet of Barnes—The author’s first novel and 
and saturated with the atmosphere of Tweedside. 

The Path of the King—Episodes ranging historically 
from Viking days to those of Abraham Lincoln and 
linked into a whole by a common subject, ‘‘some 
range of greatness always cling.’’ 

The Thirty-Nine Steps and The Power House—The 
first of the ‘‘Richard Hannay’’ romances and one 
almost impossible to lay down until the end. 

Greenmantle—The second of the ‘‘Richard Hannay’’ 
spy stories, and quite as interesting as the first. 

Mr. Standfast—The third of these famous tales of the 
Seeret Service. 


Bound in cloth, $1.25 Bound in leather, $1.75 


WRITE NOW FOR OUR SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED 
GIFT BOOK LIST 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 


77 Wellington Street, West 
TORONTO 





























Raise Your Academic 
Standing! 


Improve Your Class- 
room Teaching! 








The Correspondence Department 
Alberta College North 


Has placed a staff of qualified and experienced 
specialists at YOUR service. 


These High School teachers are offering in 
Evening Classes and by Correspondence. 


1. Grades IX., X., XI., XII. of the High School 
Course. 


bho 


. Full matriculation to the University of Alberta. 


3. A complete Art Course of 120 lessons. 





Teachers may obtain lesson helps in all sub- 
jects, solutions to difficulties, cic. 











We are entering upon our third year of Instruc- 
tion by Correspondence. Our experience means 
much to our students. 


Write for our booklets— 


F. S. McCALL, B.A., 
Principal, Alherta College North, 
' Edmonton, Alberta. 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRETARIES 














Local Alliance Name and Address of Secretary 
BASHAW. J. L. West, Bashaw. 
BASSANO Mrs. Bell 
BEISEKER D. Gallagher 
BELLEVUB .......0cc6e0 Mr, C. V. Asselstine, B.A., Bellevue. 
CALGARY PUBLIC ............0. A. L. Maberley, 244 19 Ave. N.W. 
CALGARY HIGH ................ Mr. I. C. Flick, 1838 34th Ave. S.W. 
CAMROSE Miss L, Lang 








Mr. G. Shaver, Clive. 

















CLIVE 

CLYDE Mr. H. Aldridge, Clyde. 
CRAIGMYLE.................-2..--- 

CONSORT. Cc. G. Nimmons 

DAYSLAND Mr. J. F. Barker, Daysland. 
i! ef ..Mr. Grant. 

DONALDA Miss L. M. Flack, Donalda. 
DRUMHELLER. ................... Mr. Bremner. 

EDGERTON ...............c.-..----0. Mr. R. Hulland, Edgerton. 
EDMONTON HIGH ............ Mr. A. E. Rosborough, 9611 83 Ave. 


EDMONTON PUBLIC ........ Miss L. Robinson, Parkdale School 
EDMONTON SEPARATE.. Miss Irene Fitzgerald, 10738 108th S 








EDSON Mrs. O. Sweet. 
ELNORA Manson I. Kelly. 
ee ....Mr. A. D. Norris. 


FORT SASKATCHEWAN E. Muncaster 











GLEICHEN Miss A. H. Noble. 

GRANUM Mr. G. Bishop, Granum. 

HARDISTY Mr. Foster. 

HIGH RIVER. ..................... -Miss A. Creighton, High River. 

HILLCREST ...Miss B. C. Sellon. 

INNISFREE Mr. Sam Crowther, Innisfree. 

LACOMBE Miss I. J. Hotson 

LAMONT Miss Ada A. Crilley, B.A. , 

LETHBRIDGE. ..................-. P. 8. Collins, 1740 7 Ave. N. Leth- 
bridge. 

PEACOAT Miss R. Glenn, Magrath. 


MEDICINE HAT PUBLICIna G. Holmes, 545 Dundee Street. 
MEDICINE HAT HIGH ....Mr. G. M. Dunlop, Alexandra High 























. School. 
MILLET E. Anderson 
MONTARIO ....................---.-. John Paul, Monitor 
MUNDARE. Miss J. J. S. McCallum, Mundare. 
NANTON Mr. H. G. Menzies, M.A., Nanton. 
| A ee ee Miss R. McLaughlin 
ID onnsnncocccccceccenccncesces Miss L. C. Patterson, Okotoks. 
OYEN Mrs. Alice C. Robinson, Oyen. 
PINCHER CREEE .............. Miss B. Saville, Pincher Creek 
PROVOST Miss A. Imlah, Hayter. 
RAYMOND ...................--...--.. Miss N. Erdman, Raymond 
i ve Miss Pearl Ebert, B.A., Red Deer. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN PE.. 
a «a W. Pinchuk, Smoky Lake 
STETTLER Miss Grace Rogers, Stettler. 
STIRLING M. Campbell, Stirling. 
STROME M. Creig, Strome 





J. L. Hollinshead 











TABER Miss Lily Perkins, Taber. 
THREE HILLS .................... Miss Simons, Three Hills. 
| AUREL ee ae: Miss McNeill 

TROCHU. A. E. Warren, Trochu 
VEGREVILLE .................... Miss I. M. Mitchell, Vegreville. 
VERMILION Miss L. Oakley, Vermilion 
VETERAN. I. Davis, Veteran 























VIKING Miss G. Gallagher. 
VULCAN Miss C. Wylie, B.A., Vulcan. 
WASKEKATENAT .................. Mr. Hunter, Waskatenau. 
WETASKIWIN .................... Miss O. I. Blakeley, Wetaskiwin. 
YOUNGSTOWN .................. W. E. Frame, Youngstown. 
PROVISIONAL LOCALS 
ARROWOOD....................... ...Miss McDonald, Gleichen. 
CESSFORD. Mr. Adams, Cessford 
DUCHESS Miss Smith, Duchess 
DATO bo LiF oasiees é O. C. Reed 
ENCHANT Mrs. Hill, Enchant 
ROSEMARY.........................-- .Mr. McNamara, Rosemary 
ATHABASCA ..................... Mr. C. O’Daly. 
LINFIELD ......................-..... Mr. W. Wallace 
vs ccae pregerey: aseer Ruth M. Rannie 


Newly appointed Secretaries of Locals are asked to inform 
Headquarters immediately after appointment in order that our 
record may be kept up-to-date. The list of Locals and Secre- 
taries will be published every month in the A.T.A. Magazine. 


Doral News 





CALGARY HIGH 


The first of the series of lectures was delivered to 
the High School Teachers’ Alliance and their friends 
at a luncheon in the Board of Trade Rooms on Satuvy- 
day, November 10, at 12:30. The speaker, Professor 
Burt, gave a particularly interesting discourse on the 
‘‘League of Nations,’’ and explained to the interested 
hearers the method of representation and the power of 
veto. A misconception in this regard was cleared up 
and the usefulness of the League was illustrated by 
striking examples from its operation within the past 
two years. The security of a world peace can only be 
had by the methods adopted by the League, and be- 
fore Professor Burt had completed the lecture the 
audience-were of his opinion that the League has jus- 
tified its existence and deserves the support of the 
nations of the world. Several of the audience voiced 
their appreciation of Professor Burt’s address and the 
course of lectures has received a good start. 

The High School Teachers’ Alliance are working in 
conjunction with the Board of Trade in bringing these 
lectures to Calgary and it is planned to have one Pro- 
fessor here each month covering a range of subjects, 
and the following list has been selected: 

December 8.—Prof. McPhee: ‘‘Some Problems in 
High School Administration.’’ 

January 26.—Prof. Stansfield: ‘‘What You Can Do 
With Coal.’’ 

February 23.—President Tory: Subjects will be an- 
nounced later. 

March 22.—Dean Doyle: Subjeets will be announe- 
ed later. 

April 26.—A. E. Ottewell: ‘‘ Assimilation of Alien 
Races in Canada.”’ 

CALGARY PUBLIC 


The Calgary Publie School Local of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance held their Monthly General Meet- 
ing at McDougall School at 8:30 p.m. on November 16. 
After the general routine business, the teachers had a 
real treat from two of their own members who spent 
last year in England. These two members, were the 
Misses Sheppy and Robertson. They gave two very 
delightfully interesting talks about their experiences 
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OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


is now ready. Write at once for a copy if you are interested in 
any of the following: 


JOHNSTON’S MAPS, GLOBES AND CHARTS 
GENERAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
SLATE AND HYLOPLATE BLACKBOARDS 
BRADLEY’S KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY SUPPLIES 
ART MATERIALS AND MODELS 
PICTURES FOR STUDY AND DECORATION 


You may also desire to purchase Physical, Chemical and Bio- 
logical Apparatus, on which we publish a special catalogue, so 
should you like to have a copy, please mention this when writing. 


THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


School Equipment of All Kinds 
215 VICTORIA STREET . . . ‘ ; ‘ ; TORONTO 
z 
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PROVINC 


The Amusement Tax Act 


Every person attending an exhibition, performance or entertainment at a place of amusement to which an entrance or 
admission fee is charged shall on each admission thereto pay an amusement tax at the following rates: 


1, When the price of admission is not more than ten cents, a tax of one cent. 
2. When the price of admission is more than ten cents and not more than thirty cents, a two and a half cent tax. 
3. When the price of admission is more than thirty cents, but not more than fifty cents. a tax of five cents. 


4. When the price of admission is more than fifty cents, but not more than seventy-five cents, a tax of seven and 
one half cents. 


F ALBERTA 





5. When the price of admission is more than seventy-five cents, but not more than one dollar, a tax of ten cents. 


. When the price of admission is more than one dollar, but not more than one dollar and fifty cents, a tax of 
fifteen cents. 


7. When the price of admission is more than one dollar and fifty cents but not more than two dollars a tax of 
twenty cents. 


8. When the price of admission is more than two dollars a tax of twenty-five cents. 


9. A tax of twenty-five cents shall be paid by every person attending a boxing bout or contest, or a wrestling 
match. 


10. Where admission is given by pass or complimentary ticket, a tax shall be payable at the highest rate charged 
for the performance to which admission is granted. 
E. TROWBRIDGE, 


Deputy Provincial Secretary. 
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in England and their trips to the continent. 

Every teacher present benefited greatly by the 
facts presented by these two teachers. The only regret 
of those present was that the time was too short to 
allow of a full description being given. 

Mrs. McLachlan rendered a delightful solo which 
was appreciated by those present. 

The meeting closed with the singing of ‘‘God Save 
the King.’’ 

NORDEGG 


An A.T.A. Local has been formed in Nordegg for 
the first time. All the teachers on the staff are mem- 
bers and at the two meetings already held there has 
been a 100 per cent. attendance. At the first meeting, 
held on the last Friday in September, the following 
officers were elected: President, Mr. I. 8. Reeds; Sec.- 
Treas., Miss R. C. McLaughlin. 

A new room was opened in the Nordegg school in 
October. Miss A. Wood, B.A., of Hardisty, is now in 
charge of Grades VI. and VII. 





Correspondence 








Loyalist, Alberta, Nov. 9th, 1923. 
The Editor, A.T.A. Magazine. 
Dear Sir :— 

I read with interest the article reprinted from ‘‘The 
Times Educational Supplement’’ in which the British 
Universities were adversely criticised and the Ameri- 
can Universities lauded, so I hope that you will give 
me a little space to reply to some very obvious fallacies. 

In the first place, I admit that when a student em- 
barks on a university course, he is thrown upon his own 
resources. One professor was frank enough to say: 
“You have two courses open to you. You can either 
work and attend lectures, or slack and cut lectures. 
It is immaterial to me which you do. I do not care 
whether you pass or not, but, if youdo your duty, I 
shall take an interest in you and I shalldo my best 
for you, and we will now see how much power the 
University College professor really has.’’ 

I have in mind the case of a naturally brilliant 
student who disobeyed the above warning with the re- 
sult, that when the final degree examinations were 
announced, he was eredited with Third Class Honors. 
Very naturally he saw the professor about it and the 
latter told him: ‘‘The External Examiner wanted to 
give you a First but I told him you deserved only a 
Third.”’ 

Surely this is the ease in every university. The 
University of Alberta, I understand, would treat: its 
students in the same manner. It exercises some super- 
vision outside college for the good of its students. 

Another remark that appears to me to be ridiculous 
is, that an American University can tell at a glance 
what fraction of a degree Jones has. The University 
of Wales keeps an account of the success of its stud- 
ents in the University Registry, and enacts that a cer- 
tain number of courses must be passed every year to 
make up an academic year. Thus if a student is one 
course short, the year is wasted. Thus when the ex- 
amination results are announced, the registrar takes 
a record of the exams passed, and a list of his acad- 
emic standing is issued to each student. Thus he can 
tell whether he has 4-9ths, 7-9ths or 10-9ths of a de- 
gree, that is 1 1-9th of a degree. 


_I should like to add that before a student is al- 





lowed to sit an university examination, he must- first 
obtain ecard from his professor stating that ‘‘he has 
diligently attended and duly profited by the course.’’ 
In conclusion I may state that there is a large 
amount of unemployment in the teaching profession 
in England, and the article printed in the A.T.A. may 
be a little propagada work to stop students entering 
college, as the position will not be materially improved 
until 1925. 
I beg to remain, yours faithfully, 
IVOR H. JOHN, B.A. (Wales). 





Analerta 





THE TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Canadian Teachers’ Federation, which has 
been holding its annual convention in Montreal during 
last week, has discussed many items of outstanding in- 
terest to the profession. The present conference has 
been completely representative of the Dominion, and a 
carefully-drawn table of agenda has been handled with 
celerity and discussed in a thoroughly helpful way, 
the varying expressions of opinion being particularly 
welcome at this era, when new ideas and a new spirit 
of energy are at work throughout the educational 
world. The feeling nowadays is widespread that edu- 
eation is almost more vital than anything else. The ~ 
growth of interest and enthusiasm in this direction is 
a social phenomenon as salutary as it is impressive, 
and it is among the many misfortunes of the post-war 
time that this has coincided with a erisis in all forms 
of public finance which has to some extent impeded 
the efforts of educational authorities to keep pace with 
the new requirements that have arisen. Much, never- 
theless, has been done; new and striking developments 
in educational system have been initiated; new theor- 
ies and new possibilities have come into view and de- 
mand examination. The conference in Montreal has 
had much to oceupy it during its sessions in the ad- 
vanecement of, not only the teachers’ interests, but in 
the furtherance of the policy of education generally, 
while it has afforded the opportunity for personal con- 
tact and sympathy between citizens of various parts 
of the Dominion in whose power it is to fortify and 
maintain, by peculiarly effective means, the spirit of 
that citizenship among their own congregations of the 
youth of the country. 

The future of Canada is, after all, in a special sense 
committed to the hands of those who direct educa- 
tional policy, and that relations of good feeling and es- 
teem should be-created among them is not the least 
useful result of such gatherings as the teachers con- 
vention. The teachers’ propaganda confirms Carlyle’s 
definition of genius as the capacity for taking pains— 
and we might add that it is the capacity for taking 
pains that stands between mediocrity and genius. A 
learned authority the other day, speaking of success 
in teaching, said that under wise teachers, children 
who before saw education as a cut and dried compul- 
“sory affair of dull facts and duller figures, have seen 
it take on color and meaning until it has become to 
them a living thing fraught with all the significance 
of life. They have learned that education is not alone 
the absorption of a textbook, but much more an in- 
terpretation of the spirit of study. If this can be said 
without undue exaggeration in regard to any teacher 
of young people—it shows that his price is above 
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The 


A.T. A. Bureau i Education 


The outlook for our Bureau is most encouraging. On November 1st we had more than $11,000 worth of 
contracts on our books, and over 400 enrolments. Our greatest difficulty is to supply the lessons fast 
enough to keep pace with the demand. Our staff has been doubled, thereby greatly increasing the cost 
of production, and still our office is overworked. We have six salesmen in our employ, and have al- 
ready extended our field into British Columbia and Saskatchewan. We have, however, an obligation 
to our instructors of about $5,000, and we therefore need the support of all the teachers of the province. 
Please note the following points :— 
1. While we do not handle textbooks directly we can fill special orders for any text upon the receipt 
of the last price. This applies particularly to the new texts of Grade IX. 
i} 2. A number of teachers of English are using the ‘‘Century Handbook of Writing’’ as a class reference- 
book for Composition in the High School grades. We can supply this excellent little book for $1.15, 
postpaid. 
3. Our staff of instructors will furnish the solutions for any problems or difficulties which arise in any 
of the mathematical subjects or sciences of the High School Course. The charge will be nominal— 
l merely to pay the cost of the instructors’ time. 

4. We welcome inquiries regarding any phase of teachers’ work. | 


TEACHERS’ AIDS 


FOR GRADE VIII. | 


The following Grade VIII. helps are now available (first lessons) :— 














Literature Composition (VII. and VIII.) 
History and Civics Physiology and Hygiene 
Art (VII. and VIII.) Arithmetic 
Agriculture (VII. and VIII.) Geography 

FOR GRADE IX. 
Algebra I. French I. 
Geometry I. History I. 
General Science I. English Literature I. 
Latin I. English Composition I. 

FOR GRADE X. 

Algebra Geography 
Geometry Physics 
English Literature Biology (Botany and Zoology) 
English Composition Art 
English Grammar Latin 
Canadian History and Civics French 


FOR GRADE XI. AND MATRICULATION 


English Literature Chemistry 
Composition and Rhetoric Agriculture 
Algebra Physics 
Geometry Latin 
Business Arithmetic French 


History (General and Constitutional) 


FOR GRADE XT. 


English Literature Trigonometry 
Composition and Rhetoric Chemistry 
History of English Literature Physics 
History (Modern and English Constitutional) Latin 
Algebra French 


Geometry 
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October Price List---Teachers’ Aids. 
Grade VIII., per subject _...........- $5.00 
Grades IX., X. and XI, per subject 6.00 . 
Grade XII., per subject .............2..0.00000.. 7.00 


Key to Baker’s Theoretical Geometry (in preparation) 


Books I., II., III., IV., V., each ........-.......... $1.25 

ap DECOR 6... 3.25 

es Co 20 8 COU eo ee 5.00 
These prices are net. 


WEST’S ‘‘EARLY PEOPLES’’: WE HAVE IT 


Send in Your Order Now! 


A Discount of 10 Per Cent. off-these prices to all paid-up members of the A.T.A. 

Additional copies of the Teachers’ Aids will be furnished to teacheis for the use of their pupils in class at the rate of 
$1.50 a copy for Grades VII., [X., X. and XI. subjects, and $2.00 per copy for Grade XII. subjects. These quotations 
are net. 


These Aids will be completed by January, 1924, so that teachers may have ample time to cover the work twice before 
the final examinations. 


MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE 


This it a Tutorial Course which lays a foundation in the psychology of mental testing, explains fully the technique of 
the tests, and helps teachers to interpret their results scientifically. 
Price—$12.50 per course, less 10 per cent. discount to all paid-up members of the A.T.A. A supply of Record Forms 


of the Test Material, and a copy of Terman’s Condensed Guide, are furnished without charge. 

| ; ATTAINMENT TESTS 

We are prepared to supply teachers with Standard Tests in public and high school subjects provided there is a suffi- 

cient demand. A Tutorial Course in the uses and technique of the tests will be offered as soon as the demand warrants. 
AIDS FOR THE LOWER GRADES 


We:shall be glad to prepare Teachers’ Aids in the work of the primary grades as soon as there is a sufficient de- 
mand. Let us know your wants! 


TUTORIAL CORRESPONDENCE AND 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


We are offering complete Tutorial Courses in each of the subjects listed above in Grades IX., X. and XI. 
Prices Including Personal Tuition 
Grades IX., X. and XI., per subject .............. $12.50 
GUID Gy UE IE ov ccc tc cctctccraccecseee i5.00 


Every Alberta teacher should have a first-class certificate! Begin this term to remove all ‘‘conditions,’’ or to pre- 
pare for the Grade XII. examinations, Grade XII. subjects count as First Year University standing. 

Our Grade XII. Tutorial Courses are unrivalled in this or any other province. Enrol immediately for three or four 
subjects. 








TERMS:—-20 per cent. cash; the balance arranged in six monthly instalments from September ist. 5 per cent. discount 
on all Aids and Tutorial Courses for cash in full. This does not apply to pupils’ copies of Teachers’ Aids. 











Address All Communications to 


The A.T.A. Bureau of Education 


10012 102nd Street, Phone 23162 Edmonton 
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Teachers and Subscribers. Attention! 














Edmonton, October 20th, 1923 
Dear Sir or Madam: 


The A.T.A. Magazine has been instituted by the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance to 
serve as an Official Organ, and also to serve as a medium of publicity for such 
matters as are of interest to the teachers of the Province, from the professional 
point of view. In order to make this Magazine really worth while from the teach- 
ers’ standpoint, it is necesssary to have a good supply of articles dealing with the 
problems and difficulties of the profession in Alberta. Moreover, the most up- 
to-date information in regard to educational developments and procedures should 
receive considerable attention. The management of the Magazine, however, finds 
that the teachers of the Province do not take as much interest in keeping up the 
tone and quality of the Magazine as is desirable if the Editor is not to make too 
much use of his scissors and glue-pot. During the last few months it has been 
found necessary to make up the contents of the issue, to a great extent, by clip- 
ping articles from other educational periodicals. This of course produces a Maga- 
zine, but it is hardly the type of Magazine which the Executive of the A.T.A. had 
in mind when beginning the project. A further difficulty arises from the fact that, 
although the Magazine has so far paid its way financially, there is not a sufficient 
surplus to enable the management to pay contributors for articles which they 
submit. : 


In view of these facts we feel justified in sending out to the teachers of the 
Province an appeal to support the Magazine by making contributions at stated 
periods. Copy for the Magazine has to be in the hands of the Printers on the last 
day of the month preceding the issue in which such copy is to appear. We there- 
fore take the liberty of asking you to pledge yourself to send us in during the 
course of the year at least one article which would be suitable for publication. In 
the space below, the subject of the article should be indicated, and also the date 


at which the management can rely upon receiving it. If the Teachers of the. 


Province respond to this aypeal it will enable us to have a sufficient supply of 
copy suitable for publication from mouth to month, and to enhance very con- 
siderably the quality and value of the A.T.A. Magazine. 


It will not be necessary that all of the articles promised should be ready dur- 


ing the Fall months. We should be glad to receive promises of articles for the ~ 


Spring issues. All that we want is an assurance regarding the nature of the ar- 
ticle and the date, either this Fall or next Spring, when we may count on receiv- 
ing it. 
Faithfully yours, 
The Editor. 











Editor, 
A.T.A. Magazine. 
Sir: 
I promise to send you articles on the subjects named below at the-~ dates 


indicated :— 
Subject of Article. Date. 
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PRIZE OFFER 





For each of the next four months, beginning with the December issue, we offer a 


Ten Dollars 


for the best article submitted for publication in the A,T.A. Magazine. The follow- 
ing conditions are imposed: 


1. No contestant is eligible for a prize who is not a teacher actively engaged in 


teaching. 


2. No contestant is eligible for a prize who is a member of the School Staff of Ed- 
monton, Calgary, Lethbridge or Medicine Hat. 


3. Articles must be signed by the author, whose correct post-office address must 
be subscribed. 


4. All MS must be plainly written and properly punctuated. 


5. Every article must deal with some topic or problem of real and practical in- 
terest to the teaching profession of Alberta. 


6. Articles must not be shorter than 1,500 words nor longer than 3,500 words. 


7. The prize-winning article is to be selected each month by the Editor, whose 
judgment shall be final. 


8. All articles must reach the Editor’s hands not later than the 25th day of the 
month preceding the issue in which they are intended to appear. 


Rural teachers, and teachers in our towns and smaller cities, can do something 
practical to help our Magazine by making entries for this contest. What interests 
them will interest all. 
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“yubiés. It ought to be a thing to desperately and 
' wholeheartedly encourage. 

If a teacher has the gift of stirring youthful minds 
to unaccustomed energies and wider outlooks, many 
personal shortcomings ought to be forgiven him for 
the sake of this one vital quality. This does not mean 
that he should be entrusted with work for which he is 
' unfitted. A born teacher may be only a fumbler as 
-an administrator. He may know how to educate a 
particular set of boys, but may be wholly incompetent 
to draw up a balanced scheme of courses for a whole 
educational institution. But a teacher should have 
free scope in his heaven-directed authority. The word 
‘‘inspirational’’ has become offensive through all 
kinds of misuse, but there is such a thing as a talent 
for inspiring eager youth, and when any teacher pos- 
sesses it he should be thought of as himself a precious 
possession. Only let him not deceive himself into 
thinking that because he can do well the one thing 
essential he can do all other things perfectly. If some 
schools and colleges were as wise as the Catholic 
Church or the Jesuits they would find a way in which 
the special graces and aptitudes of any given teacher 
could be given free rein, without being allowed to 
hamper and thwart other workers or to bring quar- 
rels into a company of which the very breath of life is 
co-operation and peace. It is the business of educa- 
tors to make sure, as far as possible, that there cannot 
be any unnecessary ignorance among the young and 
rising generation. Sir Henry Newbolt, if our memory 
serves us rightly, ventured to remind a Toronto audi- 
ence that teaching of the classics should be deferred 
until young people understood their own language and 
education. We heartily concur, because we know that 
in some places this is a practice which has been at- 
tempted. Another fallacy is the ‘‘cramming’’ for ex- 
aminations. ‘‘Cramming’’ is a fundamentally wrong 
conception of education which has been exposed again 
and again, and yet we keep noticing that many schools 
adhere to the practice of advertising their excellence 
by the success achieved by their pupils at public ex- 
aminations. Most teachers who take education ser- 
iously are well aware that the students who have made 
the best use of their time, from the point of view of 
mind development, are by no means always those who 
have the knack of displaying all their goods in the 
shop window of an examination paper. The teachers 
were heartily welcomed to Montreal and we hope that 
the rich field for discussions that has been opened up 
to them will be productive of progressive educational 
development and new experiences which will prove of 
infinite value to them in the future, both individually 
and collectively. There is no subject more rich in 
promise for progress and unity among the people of 
Canada than that of education—Montreal Gazette. 





PLIGHT OF INTELLECTUAL WORKERS 


The present plight of the intellectual worker in all 
parts of-the world is discussed in an article by Signor 
Castrilli, of the Italian Ministry of Education, in the 
monthly review of the International Labor Office of 
the League of Nations. Before the war the growth in 
public and private wealth had encouraged the belief 
that hand in hand with the advance in general pros- 
perity would go an indefinite expansion of the demand 
for intellectual workers. But the consequences of the 
war have completely reversed the prospects. Accord- 
ing to this writer, in some countries it is a common 
occurrence to find artists and members of the liberal 
professions turning to manual work in order to avoid 
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Your (jreat Opportunity | 





To secure at a reduction of over 30 per cent. 
in price and on easy terms 


THE NEW TEACHERS’ 


AND 


PUPILS’ CYCLOPAEDIA 


A NEW CREATION IN EIGHT MASSIVE 
VOLUMES 


Consisting of six volumes of Cyclopaedia and 
two volumes of Home and School Methods, 
containing test lessons covering entirely the 
new course of studies magnificently illustrated 
in colors. 


Editor-in-Chief—Prof. Bernhart Paul Holst 


Assistant Editor—Hill M. Bell, Ex-President 


Drake University 
58 Some of most Eminent Educators in the 58 
world labored years to produce the work 


Normal Schools and Colleges are 
300 now using this reference 300 


Teachers find it invaluable and 
10000 praised work in the highest terms 10000 


350000 Peseta pra ana pracasnt* 350000 
The only Cyclopaedia that is adapted to the 
needs of the Teachers as well as of the child. 
The great question answerer—It explains: 
Where, When, Who, Why, How. 
It Settles All the Teachers’ Difficulties 


1957 Text Illustrations. 

38 Full-page Maps. 

150 Full-page Illustrations. 
62 Full-page Colored Plates. 





TERMS OF PURCHASE 


Immediately on receipt of the initial pay- 
ment of $3.75, the complete set of EIGHT 
VOLUMES is shipped, free of charge, to pur- 
chaser. The balance being payable in 12 
monthly instalments of $3 each. 


Special Cash Terms: $35.00 
The Hamer Jackson 
Publishing Co. — 


10142 104th Street Edmonton ~ 
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actual starvation. It is eveti commoner to find persons 
with high intellectual qualifications taking up work 
for which a very much lower standard would suffice. 
Even in the prosperous United States the economic po- 
sition Of the intellectual worker is not so markedly 
superior to that of the manual worker. In Germany 
60,000 out of approximately 100,000 work in factories 
and on the land during the vacation and in their free 
time. This work is largely arranged by an organiza- 
tion founded for that purpose by the students them- 
selves. In France, Italy, and many other countries, 
public authorities are actively assisting necessitous 
students. 

Up to the present, however, these difficulties do 
not seem to have discouraged the younger generation 
from taking up studies which may open the way to an 
intellectual career. A comparison of th? number of 
students of Italian universities in law, science, arts, 
and medicine in the sessions 1913-14 and 1921-22 shows 
an increase from slightly over 24,000 to nearly 40,000. 
In about the same period the number of students in 
Germany increased by more than 70 per cent., in spite 
of territorial losses, while the numbers in Great Britain 
were doubled. In the United States, the increase is 
very striking. Twenty years ago there were rather 
more than 100,000 students; in 1910 there were. nearly 
200,000, in 1918 300,000, and now the number is close 
on 400,000. 


Signor Castrilli discusses at some length the meas-: 


ures which have’ been taken in certain countries to 
provide employment for intellectual workers. He in- 
sists on the importance of the inquiry into the condi- 
tions of intellectual workers in various countries, at 
present being undertaken by the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Co-operation of the League of Nations. In this 
way governments and others will have at their dis- 
posal facts on which to base a better distribution of 
the world’s supply of intellectual workers in accord- 
ance with the world’s needs.—London Times’ Educa- 
tional Supplement. 





THE COST OF EDUCATION 

The need for economy to be exercised at the present 
time in the administration of all public affairs is as 
naturally conceived as is the caution taken to shut 
the door in the teeth of the biting north wind. Much 
contention for a measured and scientific adjustment 
of municipal errors in the past is being urged through- 
out the west, and though this is a clamor to lock the 
stable door after the people who are now shouting had 
let the horse get out, the voice of reason is being heard 
before it be too late to mend what damage has been 
inflicted. The demands for the changes to be effected 
take many forms; but they always can be epitomised 
in the sharp retort that economy must be practised. 
But it takes knowledge to know where to apply eco- 
nomy, just as it takes knowledge for the surgeon to 
know where to incise the lancet. Municipal ailments 
are not dissimilar from those of the individual, in that 
they require scientific treatment if they are to be cured 


without first effecting the death of the patient. Eco- ~ 


nomy is a panacea only if made the habit of a com- 
munity; it is not of itself any panacea which can be 
applied, like some lotion to a fevered body, to remove 
the growths of mismanagement. Yet many regard it 
as such. They are out for a mandatory cutting down 
in all departments of the public service. Each com- 
plainant of a state which certainly stands in critical 
need of the most urgent professional care has his or her 
favorite object of attack. These attacks appear to be 


levelled against education more often than against any 
other public service being offered through provinciai 
and municipal agencies. More consideration should 
be given to what may be a most ill-advised demand. 
The errors of ignorance committed in the past should 
not be repeated in a ruthless cutting down of a service 
essential to the future development of this country. 
The cardinal point in this respect is succinctly set 
forth by the Yorkton Press. It pleads, ‘‘Don’t cut 
edueation,’’ and says: 

‘fA leading authority on municipal management in 
the west says that western towns, in order to avoid 
bankruptcy must make a drastic cut in expenses, es- 
pecially upon education. The first part of his state- 
ment may be true, but surely municipal authorities 
take a very narrow and shortsighted view, a view far 
removed from that of the fathers and mothers of the 
country, when they insist that education should first 
be eut. Let us eliminate all extravagance and waste, 
let us even deny ourselves comforts, but let us not 
sacrifice or impair the future chances of the next gen- 
eration, the hope of a weary world.’’ 

But why, it may be asked by some, should we make 
these sacrifices? Because in the general and wider 
diffusion of a sound foundation of elementary educa- 
tion must depend the worth of the generations to 
whom will have to be intrusted the care of our coun- 
try. Western Canadians may say with the Irish, as 
they say when their gifted and patriotic editor of the 
Irish Homestead speaks for them, ‘‘The one great nat- 
ural resource we have to rely on is our brains. We be- 
lieve the Irish (like the people of Western Canada) 
have great natural intelligence. It is their greatest 
asset if developed by education of the best kind. By 
education the Dutch and the Danes created a eiviliza- 
tion, a culture and an envied prosperity on a poor soil 
or a soil that had to be won from the sea. If you ask 
them how the miracle was achieved, they will tell you 
it came about by education. The agricultural laborers 
in Denmark are highly educated in comparison with 
our well-to-do farmers. There are few who have not 
studied at the famous high schools. We have nothing 
to equal this widely diffused culture or technical com- 
petence in Ireland, and yet, ignorant bosthoons rise up 
at meetings and try to win votes by talking about eco- 
nomizing in education.”’ 

Possibly no other nation in the world has so gen- 
erously expended of its means upon its educational 
system and methods as has the little population of 
Canada. What has been done for education in Western 
Canada has been a beacon light in the path of progress 
that is seen shining by every observant traveller who 
visits the country. There may be room, as most likely 
there is, for a re-adjustment in the educational sys- 
tems, for a diversion of funds expended from one type 
of education to another; but no ill-conceived and 
hasty demand for a wholesale economy detrimental to 
the most vital service performed for the entire com- 
munity of the west, should unguardedly be accepted 
as a panacea which is going to lighten taxes in the 
hope of rectifying mistakes made in entirely different 
directions in municipal administrations. 





A classic essay, lately immortalized in type, is about 
frogs, and was written by a young Norwegian. The 
essay runs: ‘‘What a wonderful bird the frog are! 
When he stand he sit, almost. When he hop he fly, 
almost. He ain’t got no sense, hardly. He ain’t got 
no tail hardly, either, when he sit he sit on what he 
ain’t got almost.”’ 
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TWENTY-NINE NATIONS REPRESENTED IN STRATH- 
CONA PUBLIC SCHOOL, B. C. 


There are boys and girls in this school from nearly 
every country in Europe, North America, the Anti- 
podes, and the Orient, with a sprinkling from Africa 
and South America—Japanese, 270; Chinese, 275; 
Italian, 90; Russian-Jew, Polish-Jewish, German, Jew- 
ish and Scotch-Jewish, 120; Russian, 30; Swedish, 15; 
Norwegian, 10; Danish, 8; German, 4; French, 5; 
French-Canadian, 2; Irish-Spanish, 4; Mexican, 6; 
Roumanian, 4; Negro, 5; Finnish, 10; Polish, 6; 
Czecho-Slovak, Ukrainian, 6; Serbian, 10; Greek, 12; 
Hindoo, 2; Syrian, 4; Gypsies, 6; (away in the spring) ; 
Ruthenian, 4; Austrian, 1; Newfoundland, 1; Belgian, 
4; Indian, 2; Dutch, ¢ New Zealand, 6; Australian, 
6; American, 30; Irish, 10; Scotch, 20; English, 40; 
Canadian, 60. 

A Bright Boy 

A Polish boy, Abe Charecow, came with no knowl- 
edge of our language. He was as bright as a dollar. A 
boy of 13, he started in the receiving class and he fin- 
ished the year at the head of his class in Grade 6, an 
officer in the cadets and a prospective member of the 
baseball team. He was a real Canadian when he quit. 


Oriental Children Take the Lead 


Oriental children are very bright in school, accord- 
ing to both Mr. Brown’s and Miss Johnson’s reports. 
They hold their own well in class work and intelli- 
gence. An English girl lead the school in the intelli- 
gence test with a Chinese girl a close second. 

“*So far as cleanliness and deportment are concern- 
ed,’’ said Mr. Brown, ‘‘the Orientals are above re- 
proach, on the whole. They study hard. They are 
polite, generous, refined, dignified. The Oriental boys 
never grouch against a referee’s decision. May Louie, 
14, a Chinese girl, wrote the best essay in a school 
contest. 

Russian-Jews lead in domestic science. Chinese 
excel in manual training. Gypsies ‘‘just sit in their 
seats.”’ English, Italian and Irish children predomin- 
ate in the two sub-normal classes of 14 members each. 
There is also a waiting list of below-normal pupils. 

“*Ninety per cent. of the delinquency is due to sub- 
normal or abnormal children,’’ Mr. Brown said he had 
found out. Industrial slums produce the defective 
children.’’ 

The Melting Pot 

Japanese boys lead in basketball and Chinese boys 
show a marked prowess in football. In a racial snow 
fight last winter Canadian born Orientals sided with 
the white children against the newcomers from China 
who had never seen snow before. 

‘“‘The playground is the great melting pot,’’ said 
Mr. Brow. ‘‘Children are democratic. Games are the 
best antidote for racial differences.’’ 

Musical talent is exhibited by many of the children, 
particularly those from Europe. Strathcona school 
has had a series of orchestras and Mr. Brown and his 
30 teachers are planning another for next winter. 





A man who would try to stab a ghost would stick 
at nothing. 

“Live and learn’’ is a good maxim that is seldom 
lived up to successfully. 

The average young man manages to squeeze a lot 
of enjoyment out of a dance. 

A man never kicks if his name is misspelled in the 
police records of a newspaper. 





Bonk Reviews 


(M. R. C.) 





There are two books which I should like to recom- 
mend to teachers of Grade IX. History. One is ‘‘Read- 
ings in Ancient History,’’ by William Steams Davis, 
Professor of Ancient History in the University of 
Minnesota. It comes in two volumes, one, on the 
Oriental Nations and Greece; the other, on Rome. It 
is a compilation of carefully selected passages from 
original sources, dealing with the outstanding histori- 
cal events of the times and setting forth in picturesque 
language the governmental systems and the social 
customs of the ancient people. It is excellent material 
to supplement the prescribed text-book, ‘‘The Early 
Peoples.’ Students enjoy hearing the passages read 
or reading them for themselves. It would add interest 
to the work if there could be in every school with a 
number of Grade IX. students, at least sufficient copies 
to supply one class. In smaller schools where there 
are only a few taking the course, it would be a great 
assistance to have even one copy available. Most of the 
passages selected are such as tend to fire the youthful 
imagination and give a meaning and reality to the 
events of the past. The following are some examples 
from the first volume: Selections from the Code of 
Hammuraki; A Babylonian Lawsuit Relating to a 
Jew; Clay Tablet Writing; The Great Triscription of 
Darius at Behistun; The Zorostian Story of the Judg- 
ment of the Soul; Zend-Avesta; the Homeric Assembly, 
The Dead; Olympia in the Days of Its Glory, Pausa- 
nias ; Lyeuegus’ Reforms in Sparta, Plutarch; The Bat- 
tle of Marathon, Herodotus; Anecdotes About Socra- 
tes, Diogenes Laertius; How Demosthenes Became an 
Orator, Plutarch; How Elephants Fought in Hellenis- 
tic Armies, Polybius. 

The other book, ‘‘A Day in Old Athens,’’ also by 
William Steams Davis, is a successful attempt to des- 
cribe what a person would hear and see could he be 
translated to the fourth century B.C., and conducted 
about the streets and into the homes of ancient Athens. 
It gives an insight into the intimate life of the average 
Greek household. It takes you to school with a real 
appreciation of the education he receives. It initiates 
you into the wonders and mysteries of all the Greek 
festivals and ceremonies in honor of the gods. Then it 
leads you out to the rural districts and allows you to 
watch the farmers as they plow, reap and thresh, care 
for their flocks and garner the harvest from their olive 
orchards. The book will prove very interesting to 
Grade IX. students and an excellent assistance to the 
study of ‘‘ Athens in the Age of Pericles’’ in Grade XI. 

These books may be obtained from the Allyn Bacon 
Company, 1006 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





Statistics, gathered from measurements taken at 
numerous colleges, show that American women are 
growing taller, larger and healthier. The average 
women, judged by these statistics, is an inch and a 
half taller than her sister of 25 years ago. 

Athletics, freedom in the matter of clothing, bet- 
ter attention to hygiene, and activity in the open air, 
are given as the cause for the fact that women are 
growing taller and stronger. 

A woman may be able to do her own housework, 
but she always has to get some other woman to help 
her keep a secret. 
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Editorial 


A WORD TO OUR READERS 





From time to time our columns have borrowed 
rather freely from American and British periodicals 
which make their appeal to the ‘‘intellectuals.’’ We 
have so far made no acknowledgment of our debt; but 
at this season of the year, when teachers are renewing 
their subscriptions for periodicals and magazines, we 
offer the suggestion that the New Republic, the Nation 
(New York), and the Bulletin of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers be ineluded in their lists. The first 
two periodicals are published weekly in New York 
City ; the third is published twice a month at 327 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. The New Republic has a 
genuine interest in education and a warm sympathy 
with the aims of teachers’ organizations. During the 
past year its columns have been thrown open for the 
discussion of educational problems which grow out of 
intelligence rating. Following a debate between Wal- 
ter Lippmann and Professor Terman on the validity 
and social implications of intelligence testing, came 
some very interesting discussion on the issue between 
the ‘‘hereditarians’’ and ‘‘environmentalists.’’ Re- 
cently, H. G. Wells has contributed a series of articles 
sketching the life and creed of the great English 
schoolmaster, Sanderson of Oundle; and the issue of 
November 7th contains a supplementary symposium 

n ‘‘The High School.’’ The Nation devotes rather 
more space to current literature and international re- 
lations and politics. Both these journals are ably edi- 
ted, and are extremely well written. In our opinion, 
they ought to receive the support of those teachers who 
are thinking their way through our present-day social 
and economie problems. 


The A.F. of T. Bulletin ($1.00 a year) will help to 
keep Canadian teachers in touch with what is, in many 
respects, the world’s most progressive teachers’ or- 
ganization. 





‘ 


oD) THE SPHINX’S NEWEST RIDDLE 


From all sides we hear it—the riddle of education; 
and solve it we must, or perish. 


The first point in the problem is the expanding 
cost of education. In pre-war days when real estate 
speculation was at its height and prosperity came 
without effort there were few cities in Canada and the 
United States that did not spend lavishly on magnifi- 
cent school buildings and costly equipment. The time 
of reckoning was staved off during the heyday of war 
inflation and profiteering; but now, at last, it seems 
to have arrived. Burdened with a huge war debt and 
with deflation losses, struggling in a mire of economic 
stagnation consequent upon chaos in Europe, our home 
markets glutted by over-production, and our elevators 
bursting with grain that barely yields the Western 
farmer his cost of production, we have to finance the 
steadily mounting cost of education in our elementary, 
secondary, industrial and technical schools. 


What are the remedies proposed? ‘‘Broaden the 
basis of taxation,’’ says one group. ‘‘No,’’ objects an- 
other group, ‘‘that would merely be shifting the bur- 
den from the wealthy taxpayer, who can afford to 
pay, to the worker, who cannot afford to pay a larger 
tax. Why bleed the worker to fatten absentee land- 


lords, and money-leeches in Montreal and New York.?’’ 
Another group, composed mainly of laissez-faire lib- 
erals, proclaims grandiloquently the gladsome gospe el 
of ‘‘Prosperity Redivivus’’—a new prosperity, ‘‘just 
around the corner.’’ Here we find much talk of im- 
migration, and of the possibilities of developing our 
‘‘magnificent natural resources,’’ of oil wells and new 
industries. The main thing is to start a boom of some 
kind. If, on the eve of the boom, wages could be cut 
25 per cent., the boom could be ‘‘put over’’ much more 
easily, of course. Then, when this new prosperity ar- 
rives, no one will grumble about-paying taxes. Every- 
one will be so happy that even tax-paying will be a 
pleasant duty, and wages will no doubt quickly rise 
again. Still another group proposes to reduce taxa- 
tion by the revenue derived from the sale of liquor. 
Thus we can drink ourselves out of debt, pay our 
taxes, and live happily ever afterwards. Then come 
the Farmers, who think we are spending too much 
money on education, but who, nevertheless, would be 
quite willing to enlarge the facilities for rural educa- 
tion, when once they have shaken off the grip of their 
economic overlords, and won their freedom through 
co-operative marketing. These views all agree in mak- 
ing education a merely local concern, and in treating it 
as a sort of by-product of industrial prosperity, as 
a laudable device for absorbing excess profits. 

But this raises several subsidiary questions: 

(1) Assuming that education is properly a func- 
tion of the state, is this function general or loca!? 
Should education be financed by local taxation or by 
provincial taxation or by both? 

(2) Does education rank as the most important 
function of the state? If so, ought not the cost of edu- 
cation to be made a first charge on the assets and rev- 
enue of the state? 

(3) Have we any evidence to show that the money 
now being spent on education, both locally and provin- 
cially, is spent effectively and economically. Is there 
no waste through inefficient administration, lack of 
co-ordination and overlapping? 

(4) Is it the considered judgment of the U.F.A. 


Government, or of the Municipal Finance Commission, ' 


or of our City School Boards, that any real economy 
can be effected by attempting to ‘‘take advantage of 


the law of supply and demand”’ through salary reduc- \ 


tions? 

The second point in the educational problem is 
reached when we raise the question of the intrinsic 
value of our present system of school instruction. Is 
the kind of education which our schools are giving 
really worth its cost? 

President Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation 
may be quoted as the spokesman for many who, though 
ardent advocates of state education, are frankly eriti- 
cal about the kind of education our schools are giving: 

‘‘In no country in the world does so large a propor- 
tion of the energy of the teaching profession devote it- 
self to the tedious task of lifting ill-prepared children 
and youths through courses of study from which they 
gain little or no good.”’ 

This criticism is, of ocurse, has been heard ever 
since schools were instituted. Perhaps, after all, the 
school room instruction is more or less fuiile and 
wrong. If, however, we attempt to make our educa- 
tion more practical by broadening and ‘‘enriching’’ 
the curriculum, President Pritchett is once more quite 
emphatic in his condemnation: 

‘‘The high school curriculum of today reminds one 
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of nothing so much as the extended bill of fare that 
one finds in a country hotel. Upon it are printed the 
names of all the dishes one could hope for in the most 
ambitious cuisine, and yet out of all these offerings 
one will find it difficult to secure a simple and whole- 
some meal.”’ 


His opinion of ‘‘technical’’ education is no higher: 


‘It is not too much to say that the vocational train- 
ing offered in the high schools has so little of the 
sharp, accurate responsibility of the well-trained tech- 
nician, and is so poorly related to the facts and cir- 
cumstances of these vocations, that it is in great meas- 
ure an educational farce.’’ 

We see, then, that a considerable body of people 
are disposed to the question of value of our school sys- 
tem as it now works; and since our elementary public 
schools depart least from the old curriculum of the 
‘*Three R.’s’’—the ‘‘trivium of tool subjects,’’ we may 
expect to find this criticism directed mainly against 
our High Schools, where the program is more exten- 
sive and the per capita cost is higher. The question, 
then, takes this form: Is a modern High School a kind 
of ‘‘kindergarten for adolescents’? Is High School 
education becoming a mere farce because of over- 
crowding, elective courses, vocational subjects, low 
standards of achievement, and too many extra-curri- 
cular activities? 

Several answers are offered to this question. In the 
first place, professional educators, assuming that 
everything which exists, exists in a measurable quan- 
tity, have devised tests and scales for the purpose of 
measuring the results of school instruction, and the 
varying aptitudes of pupils in their school attainments. 
Norms of intelligence, or native ability, and of attain- 
ment and variability have been established and these 
norms and standards are taken as positive proof of 
the proposition that our High Schools are attempting 
to educate too many pupils of low intellectual calibre. 
Indeed, it is now generally accepted as fact that lack 
of intellectual endowment accounts for about 90 per 
cent. of the ‘‘failures’’ in our High Schools. 

Many teachers, therefore, think that our academic 
High Schools should be made inaccessible to those 
who lack the ability required for formal study, and 
that pupils so debarred should be given a training 
suited to their needs and abilities at vocational and 
technical schools. Others, again. have grave doubts 
about the value of vocational training, as we have seen 
above. On account of its high per capita cost, this 
type of education is usually the first to suffer when 
the axe of retrenchment falls. It has not yet estab- 
lished itself as ‘‘real’’ education. 

Clearly, we need a great deal of educational re- 
search before we can deal adequately with this High 
School problem. We must find definitive answers for 
questions such as the following before much progress 
can be made: 


1. What is the cause of the congestion in our High 
Schools? 

2. Is it clearly established that a pupil whose gen- 
eral intellectual rating, or 1.Q., is low may nevertheless 
have some innate special abilities, or groups of such 
abilities? In other words, is intelligence ‘‘unifocal’’ 
-or ‘‘multifocal’’? 

3. Is the ‘‘intelligence’’ which is tested by the in- 
telligence test the result of heredity or environment or 
both? 


4. Is the method of classroom instruction and com- 


\ pulsory training valid? If human personality is to be 





developed by education, is mass training effective? 
If pupils are to be trained as individuals, should we 
not give more attention to some of the newer proced- 
ures, e.g., the Dalton ‘‘plan,’’ the Howard “‘plan,”’ 
ete.? 

5. If education is not ‘‘training for life’’ but is life 
itself, why have two worlds, the werld inside the class- 
room, and the world outside? Is it not true that this 
duplication is what really increases the cost of educa- 
tion beyond our ability to pay? 


* * * 


A recent editorial in the New Republic gives us as a 
reason for the overcrowding of our High Schools the 
desire of the masses to improve their social status by 
obtaining what is considered to be the mark of a pre- 
ferred class. The writer continues: 

It is clear that the chief derelictions of the high 
school are due to false standards of the community. 
The high school is the instrument of democracy in so 
far as it represents equal opportunity, but if that op- 
portunity be merely to rise from an inferior class to 
a preferred one, then the conception of democracy it- 
self is inadequate. True democracy would consist in 
raising classes to equality in common good. This 
change will not come until democracy is translated 
into industrial terms, until there is an increase of in- 
terest, of responsibility, of control, and consequently 
of recognition accruing to the mei who work with 
their hands; until manual toil is not a social deroga- 
tion or a handicap to living the good life; until the 
hand-worker shall have the same rights under the ad- 
ministration of law and the same protection against 
the insolence of office as a member of the more fortu- 
nate classes. That the high school should itself be a 
powerful engine in bringing industrial society to this 
equilibrium is the lesson preached and illustrated by 
Sanderson of Oundle. Those who seek to make the 
school an outwork of the defence of present privilege 
and prejudice are condemning it to suffer, in common 
with other institutions, the evils of a society in which 
healthy progress is impeded and thwarted by the vest- 
ed interest in things as they are. 


* * 


The solution of our educational problems will re- 
quire intelligent and gustained effort on the part of 
all who are working for social betterment, but of no 
class will greater effort be demanded than from the 
teachers. Dr. Henry Linville, President of the New 
York Teachers’ Union, in a recent article points out 
this task: 

The public schools of the country are drifting with- 
out convincing leadership, encumbered by the useless 
baggage of outworn or destructive custom. To save 
these social institutions from utter futility a thorough- 
going revaluation of the work and the purposes of 
public education must be undertaken. This cannot be 
done without recourse to new leadership, and to the 
process of tapping fresh springs of social intelligence. 

The writer believes that the needed inspiration can ' 
come only by way of such a form of ‘‘industrial demo- 
cracy’’ as may be developed among the teachers them- 
selves. The conditions that favor the development of ' 
such a movement may be stated briefly. Teachers have | 
learned in the process of striving to win elemental de- 
mands, like better salaries and adequate pension allow- 
ances, that they can secure protection by forming or- 
ganizations, and making the fight. 
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We specialize in Kodaks and the developing and 
printing of pictures for Amateurs. 

We have one of the largest and best equipped lab- 
oratories in Western Canada devoted exclusively to 
this work. 

Orders by mail receive our prompt and careful 
attention. 

Write for price lists and mailing tags. We will be 
glad to include a sample print showing the exceptional 
quality of our work. 
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The American Federation of Teachers has followed 
with keen sympathy your federation in the West and 
your subsequent federation of the teachers’ organiza- 
tions of all the Canadian provinces. Through the 
President of the Federation of the Teachers of the 
Western States, Mr. S. G. McLean, we first became 
acquainted with the activities of the teachers of Brit- 
ish Columbia. Through the reading of the A.T.A. 
Magazine we at the central office in Chicago became 
acquainted with the policies and activities of the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Alliance, and to a limited extent with 
the policies of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. We 
are impressed by your apparent freedom from sec- 
tional isolation and local self-absorption. At the July 
meeting of the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, at which your invitation to send 
a fraternal delegate to this meetnig was read and dis- 
cussed, our Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Freeland G. 
Stecker, recommended in the following terms that such 
a delegate be sent: ‘‘I am convinced from all the evi- 
dence at hand that the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
is a genuine teachers’ organization.’’. Let me add to 
that, that we have not developed’ in the United States 
such remarkable co-operation, such general support of 
individual teachers in a particular difficulty. It there- 
fore affords me a peculiar pleasure to bring you fra- 
ternal greetings from teachers in the United States— 
teachers from the North, South, East and West—who 
know something of your work and bid you go forward 
to yet greater achievements. 

Matthew Arnold, in commenting upon the struggle 
of the various Protestant sects to maintain themselves, 
said that it often became necessary, in order to justify 
such separate existences, to emphasize non-essentials 
rather than essentials—to emphasize differences ra- 
ther than likenesses. In speaking to you this after- 
noon I do not intend to do this. We are united in 
recognizing the child as the hope of the next and suc- 
ceeding generations, and the teacher as the chief agent 
in assuring to the child his rights. Upon that common 
ground we have met. 

In the United States we have, I believe, a more 
complicated situation to deal with than you have in 
Canada. I shall endeavor to show you some of the 
practical ways in which we have attempted to deal 
with that situation. 

In order to build up a professional standard we 
are working for the single salary schedule, first pro- 
posed in 1917 by our locals in Washington, D.C. By 
the single salary schedule we mean that gradations in 
pay shall depend upon the educational qualifications 
of the teacher and shall apply alike throughout the 
elementary and secondary schools. The teacher of the 
first years of the public school course should be no 
less highly educated than the teacher in high school 
or junior college. The elementary school teacher who 
is as well equipped as the junior college teacher should 
be paid as well. Training and experience deserve com- 
pensation in the lower grades no less than in the upper 
grades. We believe that only as teachers themselves 
msist upon higher qualifications and recognition of 
such qualifications such a system as I have described 
will become operative. As a means to this end we ad- 
vocate: teacher participation in school administration. 
In order that such participation may be justifiable, 


we restrict or attempt to restrict our membership to 
teachers of definite educational qualifications. No 
charter of the American Federation of Teachers can 
be granted to any local group of teachers unless three- 
fifths of them have had at least two years of training 
beyond the high school. We demand this qualification 
from our locals. 

We believe that members of a profession should 
be protected in their right to hold their positions dur- 
ing satisfactory service. No profession will degrade 
its members to the status of the migratory worker. 
The American Federation of Teachers is therefore «a 
strong advocate of tenure laws—laws which will pre- 
vent the entrance of the unfit into the teaching pro- 
fession, will eliminate such of the unit as may have 
gotten into the schools, and will protect valuable teach- 
ers in rendering service under conditions which in- 
crease their value to the children and to the commun- 
ity. We therefore advocate the following cardinal 
principles: 

1. The schools should be protected by a period of 
probation. 

2. Removal should be for cause. 

3. Causes for dismissal or dropping at the end of 
the school year should be defined in the code. 

4. The teacher should have the right of a public 
hearing if he so desires and the right of legal counsel 
and stenographic record of the trial. 

In order that highly qualified experts may not 
waste their energies and the public funds in doing 
work that may better be performed by clerks, we ad- 
vocate the reduction to a minimum of clerical work 
to be performed by classroom teachers. In order that 
the valuable contribution of a highly qualified teacher 
may be continued and augmented we advocate the 
sabbatical year of leave on pay. 

Above all, we emphasize the fact that members 
of a profession should shape their own professional 
standards, and that each local group should carry on 
its own survey of its own local conditions and needs. 

While we are an organization of classroom teach- 
ers, it is possible under certain conditions for non- 
teaching principals and teachers having supervisory 
authority to become members of some of our locals. 

Our program includes a definite policy of what 
we term Americanization—Americanization not only 
of the foreign-born but of the native-born. We believe 
in the fullest entrance of the teacher into civic life, 
the fullest exercise of the franchise. The teacher 
should enter polities. The teacher should understand 
the economic life, the industrial life, of his own and 
other countries. Otherwise we are but blind leaders 
of a struggle in the dark. The teacher must become a 
statesman and remain a teacher. 

Because our program is an ambitious one we be- 
lieve in high dues. In the larger cities our dues are 
ten dollars per year, and the per capita to the national 
organization ranges from ten cents for the more poorly 
paid to 40 cents for those whose salaries exceed $3,500. 

Our organization includes all types of teachers from 
the kindergarten to the university. The scope of our 
program demands that we have international contacts. 
We welcome this present opportunity of crossing a bor- 
der line which among teachers should be regarded as 
it is, purely imaginary.—The A. F. of T. Bulletin. 
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CANADIAN AND ENGLISH HISTORY—SET No. 16 


2 Trade Routes in 1453 

3 Early Voyages and ee 

4 Spanish Exploration 

5 French eplerations 
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7 Natonal Claims 

8 Aborigines of Canada 
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10 Canada, 1660-1700 
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Che Need for Cearhing Peare Ideals 


MRS. WILLIAM CARSON, Member of Calgary School Board 





‘‘Theirs not to reason why; theirs but to do and 
die.’’ Such has been the watchword for soldiers en- 
gaged in racial or national war; not reason but heroism 
has been appealed to; and how nobly has that appeal 
been responded to. Hardship has been faced, torture 
has been endured, death has been encountered ; all 
without a murmur. Perhaps it is on the battlefield 
that human heroism has reached its zenith. 

In war between nations the greatest genius in gen- 
eralship has been enlisted in directing army against 
army. Music and literature have stirred enthusiasm 
and excited to heroic effort on both sides. Art has 
glorified the struggle and science has perfected the in- 
struments of destruction. So war has had free course 
in the civilization that we have built up, until now in 
this 20th century of the Christian era we are faced 
with the fact that either civilization must destroy war 
or war will destroy civilization. 


It is a tortuous path that humanity has climbed in 
its struggle upward and many a quicksand has been 
ready to engulf it and on the brink of many an abyss 
has it stood. The most deadly enemies it has had to 
encounter have been those of its own creation. 

The lack of vision is one of the most serious human 
limitations; the inability to perceive where certain 
acts and policies will lead to has brought about over- 
whelming catastrophe. ‘‘Where there is no vision the 
people perish.”’ Humanity’s tendency to stone its 
prophets has always been its undoing. The great seers 


do not get the ear of the populace until the calamity” 


they pointed out and would have averted has come and 
has wrought destruction. Despite warnings uttered 
by seers; such warnings as: ‘‘All they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword’’; we have nourish- 
ed the War-God until it has grown to mammoth pro- 
portions. If we are to grapple successfully with this 
great modern Moloch we must first get the vision that 
Jesus of Nazareth and all the great lovers of our race 
have tried to keep before us—the brotherhood of hu- 
manity. We must break down the walls that separate 
men from men. Racial patriotism and national patriot- 
ism are only broken lights of the true patriotism—the 
patriotism of a common humanity: ‘‘For above all na- 
tions is Humanity.’’ These broken lights of patriotism 
have been war breeding; have ‘created hatreds and 
divisions; and the divisions have widened into chasms 
that will require our best ingenuity to bridge. The 
patriotism that does not appeal to reason must be 
abandoned and we must organize a world to prevent 
war and not to make war. The forces ihat made and 
encouraged the patriotism which divided humanity 
must now be enlisted and united in the great battle 
to save, cohere, coalesce and integrate humanity. Music 
and literature must be used to enthuse for peace and 
art must portray the glory and the beauty of concord 
and brotherhood, and science must be devoted to the 
conservation—not the destruction—of human life. 
We must study the causes which have led to the 
present condition of human affairs. It is not suffi- 
cient to inculeate idealism; we must make it possible 
to put our ideals into practice. The world desires 
peace. Each nation, while going to war, deplores war, 
but at the same time seeks to justify it in the light of 
certain conditions. This indicates that nations are not 


the masters of circumstances but the victims of them. 

So the circumstances or conditions must be changed. 
Today medical science is engaged in the study of con- ° 
It is understood in - 
medical science that the observance of certain laws : 
tends to heelth, and that the breaking of those laws | 


ditions that make for health. 


tends to disease. It is no simple matter to understand 


and obey the laws which make for health; if it were, 
sickness and di-ease might soon be overcome. Although 

the laws which govern physical health are intricate . 
and complex, still medical science is more and more © 


revealing conditions that destroy health—that breed 
disease—and this knowledge is becoming more and 
more current. 

Seeking for the root causes of the ills of society is 
one of the most striking features of our modern times. 
When formerly dealing with crime, society considered 
it had done its duty when the criminal was punished. 
Too often the punishment was beyond measure severe. 


But the humanitarian spirit is beginning to enter into’ 


the matter of dealing with criminals. As in medical 
science, the preventive is being stressed instead of the 
curative. A writer of today says: 

‘*To cure is the voice of the past; 

To prevent is the Divine whisper of today.’’ 

So in criminology the preventive—the corrective— 
is gradually superseding the punitive. The idea of 
human betterment is pushing aside the old idea of ven- 
geance, and so attention is beginning to be directed 


to finding out the causes of crime rather than to 


wreaking vengeance on the criminal. 

War—the most gigantic of all crimes—must be 
similarly treated. Both the intelligent and the human- 
itarian methods and designs are combining to search 
into the causes of war and seeking to remove those 
eauses. Inflaming minds to hatred and vengeance ac- 
complishes nothing good, but very much the reverse. 
Animosity begets animosity; the lower actuations and 
impulses must be conquered by the higher: ‘‘If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink.’’ 
If all facts were made clear we would cherish no ven- 
geful feelings, for ‘‘to know all is to forgive all.’’ The 
study of sociology dissipates antagonisms, for through 
the study of social science we arrive at an intelligent 
idea of the evolution of human society; we come to 
understand the causes of conditions. Through medical 
research we have arrived at some knowledge of how 
to build up physical health; the great organism of so- 


ciety is also built upon certain natural laws and.-our- 
social ills are the result of divergence from them. In : 


order to build up ideal conditions we must understand 
and obey those laws. Therefore sociology, or social 
science, should be the main theme in educational in- 
stitutions. 

The school is one of the chief factors in implanting 
ideals and in laying a basis for the code cf ethics of 


the coming generation. The child mind readily imbibes . 
sentiments that develop into principles which may | 


afterwards govern the life. It is necessary then, that 
the views and sentiments imbibed by the child be such 
as will give the best direction to his life. The selection 
of literature taught in the schools has been too much 
tinged with the nationalistic and militaristic spirit. 
Too prevalently do our youth grow up. with the idea 
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that patriotism means magnifying one’s own country 
unduly, and belittling another country. The history 
taught in our schools has been too nationalistic. We 
have not sufficiently aimed at teaching the idea of 
world citizenship. One of the chief objects of our 
schools must be to cultivate international good will. 
Education should not be limited by racial and national 
boundaries. The great philosophers, the great poets, 
the great scientists, do not labor for the enrichment 
of any one nation but for the enrichment of all. 


All text-books, all courses of study, should be com- 
piled with the international and universal in view. As 
moral character is demanded of those who teach in our 
schools and colleges, so also should be demanded a 
world brotherhood outlook. 


It is a matter t» be profoundly thankful for that in 
one of our most distinguished Canadian poets—Wilson 
MacDonald—we have a true apostle of the Brotherhood 
of Humanity. While entering into the spirit of his 
poems in our mental vision the walls dividing race and 
nation crumble and we see clasped hands forming a 
circle around the globe. Antagonisms and prejudices 
disappear and nothing but the kinship of humanity is 
seen. The sentiments expressed in the following stan- 
zas from ‘‘A Song of Better Understanding,’’ by Mr. 
MacDonald, should be radioed and re-echoed until all 
discordant notes have ceased and the music of univer- 
sal goodwill prevails :— 


**T sing this song that you may know me better; 
That I may know thee better; 

And that we two may burn our false idols 

At the same altar. 


I come first to you, 

Young, inland mariner on a sea of flowing grapes, 
In purple France; 

Shaking the carved snow from my hardy shoulders 

I come to you. 

Long has my race, companioned by strong elements, 
Misunderstood the liquid nature of your soul. 

And you, with the same blindness as mine own, 
Have called my silent Northmen cold and passionless. 
Let us approach one another, comrade; 

Look in mine eyes and I will look in thine; 

And that fair light which falls when soul greets soul 
Will be the first spark to arouse the fires 

Which shall consume our idols. 


Your people gave me to drink at the rare founts 

Of Moliere, Hugo and Gounod. 

My people renewed thy soul of art 

With the clear flow of Shakespeare, Wordsworth and 
Keats. 


A thousand: pleasures of the heart-and eye 
We owe each other. 


Upward reaching toward the same white light 

Have all our yearnings been. 

Only have our idols blinded us through the long, sad’ 
years. 

Now the way is open; 


‘Consume fires; flame fiercely ; 


For an idol does not burn readily, 
And this can'never be a Song of Better Understanding 
Until all our false idols are translated into ashes. 


Yesterday I said: ‘‘I will go kill a German: 

‘‘T hate Germans; I hate their diet: I hate their aggres- 
siveness,’’ 

So I buckled on my sword and sought out a Teuton. 

And soon I found one sitting by the roadside, 

And his head was bent in an attitude of profound 
thought. 

Then I said: ‘‘Mine enemy, I have come to kill thee.’’ 

And he answered quietly: ‘‘I will let you slay me 

“Tf you will permit my body to fall on the floor of 
yonder chapel.”’ 

So we journeyed to the chapel and entered its solitude ; 

But as I prepared my sword he quoted unto me, 

In the rich accents of his thoughtful tongue, a song of 
Goethe. 

His Goethe? My Goethe? Nay; Our Goethe? Yea. 


And when I raised my sword I turned, savagely, and 
slew 

Not him, but one of mine idols—my false idols. 

Then from the chapel organ a soft sound crept with 
panther tread ; 

And through the windows of song passed, like a great 
wind, 

All the pent-up passions of the ages. ‘‘The Appasion- 
atta,’’ I cried; 

His Appasionatta? Nay, My Appasionatta? Nay; Our 
Appasionatta? Yea. 

And I swung my sword more savagely than before, and 
slew, 

Not him, but all of mine idols—my false idols. 

And ‘when the last note had folded its head, like a tired - 
child, 

In the arms of silence, leaving our hearts, like sea 
beaches, 

White and shining after the tempest has passed be- 
yond, j 

Mine enemy and I sang together the greatest song of 
man: 

The Song of Better Understanding. 
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achievements of practical users of that system. 
Mr. Behrin, without special training, has estab- 
lished records for speed and accuracy still un- 
broken. 
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Can Teaching Be Made a Profession? 


MARY R. CRAWFORD, EDMONTON 





Teaching a Real Profession! For four yeasr that 
has been the slogan of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
for four years we have had in this province one of the 
most active teachers’ organizations in the Dominion of 
Canada, and yet professional status has not been 
achieved. The question is: Is it just a matter of time 
and effort; or is there some fundamental difference 
between the work of the teacher, and that of the law- 
yer, doctor or engineer, which puts professionalism for 
the former outside the realm of possibility? 

It might be well at the outset to get clearly in mind 
what the term ‘‘profession’’ really means. During the 
past féw days I have put to a number of my fellow 
workers, the question: ‘‘Why do you want teaching 
made a profession?’’ One answered: ‘‘ Because a pro- 
fession stands for self-determination’’; another, ‘‘A 
profession guarantees protection by registration’’; a 
third, ‘‘Because a professional man is an expert, he 
can do some one thing which no one outside of his pro- 
fession ean do.’’ Then I turned to the Statutes of the 
Province of Alberta and I found those three ideas of 
technical expertness, registration and self-determina- 
tion combined in each of the following: the Legal Pro- 
fession Act, the Medical Profession Act, the Engineer- 
ing Profession Act. 

These acts provide for a system of registration 
whereby all persons recognized as satisfying certain 
requirements have their names entered on a record. 
These and these alone are permitted to practise law, 
medicine or engineering. What the qualifications for 
entrance to the professions shall be, is determined by 
committees democratically appointed from the profes- 
sions themselves, in the case of medicine, the Medical 
Council; in the case of law, the Benches. Through 
these bodies examination standards for entrance to the 
professions in the province are raised or lowered and 
the conditions under which practitioners from other 
provinces may practice here are determined. To be 
recognized as professional by the Province of Alberta, 
then, one must be qualified to do something and col- 
lect fees therefor, which no one outside of the profes- 
sion is qualified or permitted by law to do. 

Judged by this standard, teaching in Alberta, or in 
Canada for that matter, has scarcely won even the 
first principle of professional status. We seem to be 
far from our objective. And yet, if we consider the 
situation more carefully, we shall be forced to admit 
that we are further on the way than it would seem at 
first glance. For the past four years we have had ai 
the head of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance a body of 
officers who, through untiring energy and insistent 
optimism, have accomplished great things. They have 
organized the qualified teachers into a corporate asso- 
ciation, and have enrolled in membership a higher per- 
centage than any other teachers’ organization in Can- 
ada, excepting British Columbia. They have obtained 
recognition for that body from the Provincial Govern- 
ment. They have gained representation on the Ex- 
aminations board and the Curriculum Committee. They 
have made some slight progress in the matter of ob- 
taining a better wage contract. They have raised the 
average salary in the province since 1914 by $313. In 
short they have improved the’ status of the teach- 
ers of Alberta. This preliminary work had to be 


done first. Teachers had to get a taste of economic 
protection before they could realize that it is only on 
a true economic basis that happiness and independence 
can be built; they had to obtain a slight voice in edu- 
cational matters, to make them realize how little power 
they have; they had to be raised a little before they 
could appreciate the meanness of their state. 

The preparatory work has been well done, the 
ground has been cleared for further action. We must 
move forward to safer ground and we must do it now; 
unless we do we are in serious danger of losing all 
that has been won in the last few strenuous years. At 
this time, it is from the great body of teachers that 
the urge should come; but, instead, what do we find? 
Inertia, on the part of the experienced, and indiffer- 
ence from those young in the work. Isn’t it a little 
ridiculous that even yet the provincial officers and 
their supporters have to canvass for Alliance member- 
ship, not only those entering the profession, but even 
teachers of experience? I don’t admit for a moment 
that teachers as individuals have a lesser capa- 
city for group spirit than have’ the men in other 
professions. The difference lies in the fact that pro- 
fessional spirit has been developed among lawyers and 
doctors by means of legislation. Do the teachers of 
Alberta know that in the professions fees are set by 
the Council, are compulsory on all registered under the 
act, and are in the case of the Medical Profession, ‘‘re- 
coverable with the costs of the suit in the name of the 
College.’’ That must be our next objective—legislation. 


Let us storm the strongholds of the government 
and have placed on the Statutes of the Province of Al- 
berta an Educational Profession Act whieh will pro- 
vide for the following things: First, registration of all 
who have fulfilled the academic and professional re- 
quirements of a teacher; second, the making it illegal 
for anyone not so registered and licensed to conduct 
school in the Province of Alberta.. Storms of protest 
from the permit teachers! They claim on the authority 
of reputable inspectors that they teach as well as or 
better than many duly qualified teachers. No one dis- 
putes that. There is many a grandmother in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta who knows more about babies than 
some inexperienced medical practitioners. The law 
gives them an opportunity for service by the clause, 
‘‘Nothing in this Act shall prevent private persons 
from giving necessary medical or surgical aid in time 
of urgent need, provided such aid be given without 
hire, gain, or hope of reward.’’ A. similar clause might 
be inserted in the proposed Educational Act to make 
it possible for the province to avail itself of the ser- 
vices of those who are urged by patriotic motives to 
do educational work in the Province of.Alberta. Of 
course, it will be argued that the government cannot 
refuse permits while there are not enough qualified 
teachers. My answer to that is: ‘‘There will never be 
enough qualified teachers so long as the government 
grants permits. People will not take up teaching 
seriously as a life work until they see hope of protec- 
tion for it as a profession. There was a time in Al- 
berta when doctors were so scarce that permits had to 
be granted. The Medical Act of.today provides for 
‘interim licenses’’ but with the proviso that ‘‘these 
shali continue in force only until the holding of the 
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next ensuing examination for admission to practice, no 
period of extension to exceed one year.’’ Even these 
limited licenses are in disuse today, because since the 
passing of the Medical Act there has been such an in- 
flux into the profession that though standards of en- 
trance have been raised there are plenty of doctors. 

The third principle to be provided for is the con- 
trol of entrance to the profession by a council appoint- 
ed from the teaching body itself. Since no one is more 
vitally concerned with the reputation of the profes- 
sion than are the teachers themselves, no one is more 
likely than they to guard jealously the standards of 
entrance, and the public will reap the benefit of 
greater efficiency in the service. 

This is the immediate need, a recognized profes- 
sional qualification supported and protected by legis- 
lation, in other words professionalism in name. This 
will give teachers a new respect for themselves, will 
develop a group spirit and enthusiasm which will carry 
them on to the ultimate objective of real professional- 

nism. To be really professional, teachers must be recog- 
jnized as competent to speak with authority on some 
jthing about which all outside the profession are lay- 
men. The public recognize the authority of the medi- 
‘eal and legal professions because they stand for highly 
academic achievement extending over a number of 
}years, and the public sanctions protective legislation 
for those professions, because they consider that in pro- 
tecting them, they protect themselves. Just so public 
respect must be won for the teacher, by raising the 
standard of entrance; for, no matter how many there 
may be of high standing in a profession, it is the mini- 
mum requirement, not the maximum achievement that 
determines the status of the body as a whole. The 
government hasn’t succeeded in achieving much along 
this line. Why, then should they not give us a chance? 

It is in the Normal School, that is, the professional 
training that emphasis should be placed. The longer 
experienced the teacher, the poorer was his training 
in pedagogy. Most of us remember that year as the 
worst in our academic life, an utterly unprofitable 
bore. Normal Schools of the present day have a much 
keener appreciation of their functions, but the short 
term and the other more pressing demands leave little 
time for instruction in the science of how the mind 
works. 

Educational psychology is just as much the peculiar 
sphere of research for the professional teacher as is 
anatomy for the medical doctor. Investigation in this 
field would give a meaning to the whole educational 
process, it would furnish the vital spark needed to 
arouse in teachers a respect for themselves as a people 
with a special function and a special fitness to perform 
it. A friend put the present position of the teacher 
very pointedly, when she said: ‘‘ When people hear you 
are a teacher trust rises and interest diminishes.’’ Pre- 
cisely. One likes to be considered an interesting per- 
son. So, when summer comes and teachers travel 
about from place to place they consider it an achieve- 
ment if they succeed in obliterating the earmarks of 
the profession, thereby concealing their identity. How 
often do you find a doctor or a lawyer hesitating to 
admit his chosen employment? Teachers don’t yet be- 
lieve in themselves and their work enough to compel 
the interest and admiration of an unwilling public, so 
they cling frantically to a dull respectability the pub- 
lie is pleased to accord and let it go at that. No amount 
of philosophy or argument will help matters; teachers 
have had that for years at conventions and everywhere 
else and conditions remain the same. What we need 
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now is something more powerful than mere talk. _.. 

The scheme I have put forward for improving the 
situation would, of course, meet with strong opposi- 
tion, particularly from those who have a mere pocket- 
book interest in education. They will hasten to point 
out that the analogy to the medical and legal profes- 
sions can never be complete because teachers are em- 
ployees of public bodies, and should not be a closed 
corporation since the public cannot get the benefit 
of competition. That is true so far as the economic 
side of the question is concerned. Teachers once hav- 
ing learned the advantages of collective bargaining 
will never return to the old cut-throat competition of 
individual action which was responsible for lowering 
the salaries and keeping good men out of the profes- 
sion. But I submit that competition can go on within 
the organization itself along lines of professional 
achievement, just as in the other professions, and the 
public will reap the benefit in precisely the same way. 
People have not the choice in the other professions, 
that thy imagine, for they are largely confined to the 
services of those practicing in their immediate vicin- 
ity. Competition is confined to the towns and cities. 
School Boards have the same opportunity of selection 
for the good teacher will always follow the good 
salary. 

An Educational Profession Act can be justified 
even on purely educational grounds. Anything ‘which 
makes for the freedom, independence and initiative of 
the teacher advances education as a whole. There has 
been better teaching in Alberta since the organization 
of the A.T.A. There will be still better teaching when 
the work is recognized as being on a basis of equality 
with the other professions. The Medical Act was an 
excellent thing for health in Alberta; it was also a fine 
thing for the doctors. Just so, similar iegislation 
would be at once, a splendid thing for education in Al- 
berta and a blessing to the teacher. In a case like 
this where our interests and our principles coincide we 
should have no compunction about coming out boldly, 
telling the public what we want, and staying with it 
until we get it. I do not claim to have said the last 
word on how this shall be done. I have merely tried 
to present the problem in hope*that it may provoke 
discussion on what seems to me to be the question of 
the moment for teachers in Alberta. 





| What Bid Pou Give Last Christmas ? 





Toys for the kiddies—all broken now. ‘‘Some- 
thing useful’’ for the grown-ups—now worn out or for- 
gotten. A cash bonus for your employees—long since 
spent. Other ‘‘last minute’’ presents—expensive but 
unsuitable. Are they remembered now? This year 
give them a Bank Book—make their first deposit and 
urge them to add to it regularly. Could anything be 
more suitable and enduring? 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 





Some seem to think that life is only a chance to 
buy and sell. 

Others, like the militarists, look upon life as a 
battle ground. 

Yet others see in life only ‘‘sport.’’ 

There are better things in life, seek them out. 
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TO THE 


OLD COUNTRY FOR XMAS AND NEW YEAR 


2 SPECIAL TRAINS 


EDMONTON AND CALGARY TO HALIFAX 














First Train | From 

Leaves Edmonton DECEMBER. 5th, 1923, 10ist Street Station, 7:45 AM. 

Leaves Calgary DECEMBER 4th, 1923, 6:20 P.M. 
Direct to Ship’s side for sailings of — 

S. S. ‘AUSONIA” S. 8. “DORIC 

To Queenstown, Liverpool, Dec. 9 To Belfast, Liverpool, Dec. 9. 

Second Train . From 

Leaves Edmonton DECEMBER 10th, 1923, 01st Street Station, 7:45 A.M. 

Leaves Calgary DECEMBER 9th, 1923, 6:20 P.M. 
Direct to Ship’s side for sailings of 

8. 8. “PITTSBURG”’ 8.8. “CANADA” 
Io Southampton, Cherbourg, Bremen, Dec. 14. To Glasgow, Liverpool, Dec. 1. 








THROUGH TOURIST SLEEPING CARS FROM EDMONTON AND CALGARY 


ON “CONTINENTAL LIMITED”’ 
For following Sailings 
8.8. ‘‘Regina’’ (Montreal) ............. Nov. 24 8.8. ‘‘Pittsburg’’ (Halifax) ............ Dec. 14 
‘8.8. “Antonia’’ (Montreal) ............ Nov. 24 | §.8. ‘‘Canada’”’ (Halifax) .............. Dec. 15 
BS. Dorie’ (Halifax) >. -.22..1,..2.. ‘Dee, 9 | &8: “Andanin”” (Halifax) .......... .. Deo. 16 











SAILINGS FOR ALL STEAMSHIP LINES ARE NOW AVAILABLE 








QUICKEST POSSIBLE TIME BEATS ALL OTHERS 


Allow Us to Assist You in Planning Your Trip 


Full particulars from Tourist and Travel Bureau, Edmonton, corner Jasper Avenue and 100th Street, 
phones 1712-4057-4732, or Tourist and ‘Travel Bureau, Calgary, 218 8th Avenue West, phone M3626, or 
write Jos. Madill, District Passenger Agent, Edmonton. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLY SERVICE 








SOME BIG VALUES 


THE ‘‘LIMIT”’ 5c SCRIBBLER 


100 pages of best quality seribbler paper in a very 
neat cover. You never saw better value for a 
nickel. 


Each ..5c Dozen ..55c Per 100 ..$4.25 


THE ‘‘MOYER SPECIAL’’ RULED 


SCRIBBLER 
"84 pages Ruled Scribbler Paper. A good running 
mate for the ‘‘Limit.’’ 
Each ..5c Dozen . .55c Per 100 ..$4.25 


THE ‘‘POPULAR’’ 10c SCRIBBLER 


200 large pages of good paper. As large as three 
ordinary scribblers. A very economical scribbler. 
Each ..10c Dozen « .$1.10 Per 100 ..$8.50 


‘‘MOYER’S’’ 5c EXERCISE BOOK 


36 pages ruled paper for pen and ink. 
Each ..5c Dozen ..55c Per 100 ..$4.00 


THE ‘‘STUDENT’S’’. EXERCISE BOOK 


72 pages; printed press board cover. Best quality 
paper; ruled with margin. 


Each ..10c Dozen ..$1.10 Per 100 ..$8.50 


EXAMINATION PAPER 
Very Finest Quality 


Exam. Cap., ruled with margin. 
Per Ream, 1,000 single sheets 
Half Ream, 500 single sheets 
Per Quire, 48 single sheets 


Foolscap, plain ruling. 
Per Ream, 500 double sheets 
Half Ream, 250 double sheets 
Per Quire, 24 double sheets 


EXAMINATION TABLETS 


‘*Premier’’ Exam. Tablet, 25 sheets. blotter cover. 


‘*Pioneer’’ Exam. Tablet, 45 sheets enameled 
blotter cover. A very fine tablet, each 


LOOSE. LEAF NOTE BOOKS 


The ‘‘Canadian’’ Loose Leaf Note Book. Strong 
Flexible Covers. 
Size 5x8 in., complete, each 
Size 5x8 in., refills, each 
Size 74%4x9% in., complete, each 
Size 744x9% im., refills, each 


LINEN WRITING PADS 


**Mohawk’’ Linen Tablets, 65 sheets line finen 
laid paper. 
- No. 430, ruled; note size, each 
No. 431, plain; note size, each 
No. 432, ruled; letter size, each 
No. 433, plain letter size, each 


LEAD PENCILS 
Four Exceptional Values in School Pencils 


**Tonic’’ No. 130; assorted colors. Dozen ....25¢ 


‘*Peerless’’ No. 1311. Natural finish. A great 
favorite; exceptional value. Dozen 30c 
Per Gross 


‘*Special Drawing’’ H. B. No. 759. An old favorite 
with teachers and pupils. A standard drawing 
aud general purpose pencil for over 25 years. 
under the same name. Per dozen 40c 


Per Gross 
‘*Empire’’ H. B. No..520. Rubber tipped, hexa- 


gon finished; blue, yellow and green. Doz. . 
Per Gross 








E. N. Moyer Company Limited 


‘*Canada’s School Furnishers’’ 
Since 1884 


10187 104th STREET, EDMONTON, ALTA. 
Toronto 











